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MOTIVE 


N an informal discussion among members of a volunteer civic associa- 
tion, the question arose: why was John Doe interested in being elected 
president? The consensus of opinion seemed to be that he sought publicity 
for himself. Having remained silent, we were directly asked for an opinion. 
Admitting that it is always difficult to arrive at an accurate answer con- 
cerning human personalities, we advanced the conviction that few persons 
act through unmixed motives; that it was entirely probable Mr. Doe did 
seek reclame but if he was prepared and equipped to give an active and 
successful administration, none should begrudge him any by-products of 
benefits or self-gratifications which might ensue. What worthiness there 
was in that answer, we can leave to others to determine. Yet we were ready 
with it because we had long reflected on a somewhat analagous question: 
why does a person write poetry? The answer: a variety of motives. 
Unquestionably there are some who first approach the writing of poetry 
partially because they seek fame. This is frequently true when it is a 
youth who first begins to versify. Yet even in such case, before wiser assess- 
ments of the value and the evanescence of fame are in order, other motives 
enter in. Time after time we receive letters from aspiring poets who de- 
clare that they have “thoughts which they would like to advance for the 
betterment of mankind.” This is a commendable objective, of course, if 
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not precisely the one which should give impetus to a poem’s composition. 
We continuously point out that there yet remains for disposal the ques- 
tion of whether such “thoughts,” believed original with the writer (and 
it is not surprising that seldom are they truly original) and apt to induce 
fellows to improve their lives, should be advanced in the medium of prose 
or of poetry. Again we suspect that the strongest impetus comes from a 
desire for self-expression. This desire patently must be in the picture but 
it, too, should consider the question: is there poetically anything to express? 
We need not here examine all possible motives but, in any final analysis, in 
the congeries of motives there usually is an element of egoism, even if 1%. 

Let us hasten to say that this element is not to be condemned. Very 
little if anything in this world is accomplished by the outright self-doubter. 
The poet, like any other man of achievement, must definitely have some 
confidence in himself—some faith, whether well-founded or illusive, that 
he has a contribution to make large or small. Egoism operates stiflingly 
when it leads only to the conviction that the most trivial of private ex- 
periences or the run-of-the-mill responses to those things or environments 
long-accepted as emotional stimuli are momentously newsworthy. Out of 
such experiences and responses, it is true, the predominance of verse, often 
called “newspaper” or “inspirational,” is manufactured; and so, too, from 
the same sources may genuine poetry be produced. Why, setting out from 
the same starting-line, the result can be so different may be partially ex- 
plained by the motive of the writer. 

This must produce the driving power but, once the latter operates, other 
factors must contribute to the process. The desire to own an automobile, 
is one thing. It can goad one into increasing his earning power to make 
the purchase. But what is to be done with the, automobile after it is pur- 
chased, is another thing. Despite certain poets who are reputed to have 
been averse to publication of their work, we doubt that such self-effacement 
often exists. Actually we know of no one writing today who does not seek 
readers of his works. Certainly he who wants to better mankind by shar- 
ing “his thoughts,” would be rather confused if he were asked to withhold 
his work from public eyes. So too, would those who, without sufficient self- 
examination, wish merely to parade their virtuous impulses and acts. 

They, who occupy editorial or critical chairs, cannot entirely avoid some 
consideration, then, of the motives which led to the writing of each manu- 
script they appraise. They would be foolish to attempt to determine the 
nexus of motives which prompted the writing. The necessity is to seek the 
purpose for the reader which the writer had in mind. And the question 
can be reduced to the simple terms: what does he propose that the reader 
do with the finished work? 
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PEACE AT THE END 


The peace of God, now beyond apprehension, 
Dimly appears to senses rightly tuned. 

We reach for what we shall grasp in the end, 
We feel the tension 


Of our souls’ wrestling with you, guilt of war, 
Overcoming you by charity, 

To be bruised for healing, disciplined for joy, 
Starved to eat more. 


Still must we strive, now each man with his neighbor, 
Contraining him toward his proper good, 
Resisting his resistance unto blood. 
Long must we labor. 
KELLY JANES. 


CYRANO’S WHITE PLUME 


White for death and white for honor— 
Toss it bravely to the sky. 

In vain will women hate the banner. 
You will worship it and die. 


White for death and white for courage. 
Hold it high and proud above. 
And should the women dare disparage, 
Deem it greater than their love. 


White for death, so blooms the cherry. 
Its blossoms die and come to fruit, 
But this blossom that you carry— 

It will die without a root. 


White for death and white for ravage, 
Yea, the salt-sown lands are white 
And white the bones for dogs to savage. 
Take your banner. Keep it bright. 
PATRICIA DUFF MCGINLEY. 
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NO HIEROGLYPHICS 


One day a Figure, 
Serene and unstirred, 
Among a group, standing, 
Gave force to His word. 


Sharply as lightning 

Can cleave the dark, 

He left on their memories 
An indelible mark. 


For no hieroglyphics 
Came forth from His hand, 
As the All-Knowing wrote 
What they all knew, on sand. 
J. CORSON MILLER. 


FERRIS WHEEL 


End over wind, wind over end they climb their broken wishes 
With hands that bear a festive tune, 
All tin and tinsel, to a cymbaled heart. 


Children run the treadmill of their June, 
Wild on the rungs of orphic laughter, 
That dims the distant city’s jeweled tears 
And drowns the Sunday echoes in their spring. 


The old ascend the chorus of their fears; 

Wear time suspended, like a fob, 

And know the crystal resurrection of a briefer night 
To an organ tune spilled gayer than a wine 

Over the waxen wings of flight. 


Tomorrow is a fire unburning—the noon brand 
Whose signature is yet a promise to the blind 
Stretched on the rack of vision’s hymning pain, 
Rising on the fragile arc of mind. 

HARRY W. PAIGE. 














Two Poems by Sister Mary Gilbert, S.N.J.M. 


DISPOSSESSED 


Slowly the firm sod loosened 
And weathered branches tore, 
Leaving a heart uprooted 
Beside the sycamore. 


Bare earth and blue sky barren 
Grieve by the nameless tomb 

Where clean roots clove the darkness 
And green boughs arched the gloom. 


Now tall winds hoard the secrets 
That once they shed so free 
And broken, broken, broken 

Is the warm earth’s hold on me. 


ROMAN CANDLE 


After the comet-streaks of mounting fire 

And star showers spilling on the summer night, 
The slow fuse lengthens to a burning line. 
Rosewheels burst crimson on the tenuous vine 
And wonder splashes in a golden gyre. 


In the half mile hush of remembered light, 
The dazed heart reels with the beauty spent 
And long to keep what it cannot hold. 


Deep, deep in the engulfing cold, 

A thin flame crawls at the candle’s core 
Till a green glow flushes the firmament 
And disappears on the farthest shore. 


Though the dark waves close on the faded sky, 
The hungry spark in the tube knows why, 
Knows what has been and what yet may be 
Till the heart goes out and the mystery. 
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BRUSH FIRE 


Pile the branches high, the brambles higher, 
You can hear the salamander in the fire. 


(The man who says you cannot hear fish swim 
Is a dull man. I should not care for him.) 


Although it is given very few to know 
The salamander song, if you will go 


Naked of heart to a brush fire in the night 
You first will hear the darknes talk to light 


Then all around you from the wood and thicket 
Strong as cicada, antistrophe to cricket, 


Without you and within you, all around, 
The subtle, singing salamander sound. 
HERBERT A. KENNY. 


BETWEEN THE DANCE AND DAYBREAK 
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Praising the charming landscape of St. Martin 

( Flowers that sound like flutes and notes that shine) 
Let us ask faith to see the unseen spectrum, 

The unexpected with the known align. 


Faith fighting pain is love’s antique ballet, 
The pas de deux too perfect for applause. 
Love is the expert choreographer 

Of multicolored fates and tricky laws. 


Surrealist observer, like the saints, 

Love holds the missing key to circumstance. 
His secret sets our usual night ablaze: 

Love is himself the dance, 

Is Iago with a rose, preoccupied 

With dreaming lights and shadows on a face, 





Tossing the fatal rose to his drowning lady 
Like a straw of grace. 
BETTE RICHART. 


Two Poems by James Edward Tobin 


GREAT SEAL 


An empty heart is vapor in a vault, 

A birdless branch, a coin without a face, 

A rotted piling barnacled at base, 

Weighted with rusted iron, crusted with salt. 


The seal of alms stamps beauty on full souls; 
Love is a treaty signeted by rings, 

And charity the glowing grace of kings, 
Comely with riches, warming as fresh coals. 


HALL OF ARMOR 


A chain-mailed sunbeam walks the armory, 
Stirs curious, solid swirls of silvered dust, 
Inspects the helmet of each effigy 

In search of rust, 


Leaps over surcoat, coif, cubitiére, 

Hauberk and shield, plume, thong, and cord, 
Gonfalon, gorget, and genouilliére, 

To light on sword; 


“There at a gauntlet’s fingers finds a trace 
Of craven thoughtlessness, neglected oath, 
Corroded, crumbling, rotten at the base: 
Man, metal—both. 





Honor was once a falcon at his wrist, 

Which bravely soared above his roving band; 
Now, lamed and hooded, shrinking from the list, 
On withered hand. 
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FIRST MASS 


Go, fetch a veil for my face to hide the hornéd joy 
That will sing from my countenance like fire 
When I return from Sinai. 

Chalice in hand, I climb to talk with God. 


Call Jacob quickly. Muster his strength 

Who defeated an angel and quitted the field 
Limping, but alive. 

I, who shall soon hold God, need patriarch strength. 


Find the cave where Elias hid 

When Yahweh passed and spilled his splendor 

On prophet’s eyes, that withered like lichened stones. 
I will need a resting place when I encounter Christ. 


Straighten the path up Alvernia. 
I hasten there where Deacon Francis kissed the Christ 
Who left him scarred. 
Francis, shield your son in this hour! 
PIERRE VAN GROLL, O.F.M.CAP. 


A NOTE TO THE SLEIGHT-OF-HAND MAN 
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Speaking of the supreme fiction, 
Has anyone seen the lost dog soul 
Lashed on a leash the hand let loose? 


We followed the line of least restriction, 
Gave up the cord as if to discard 
A remnant worn from too much use. 


There are some things we should extol, 
(Though dog-eared) for who shall guard 
The gate where fine pretensions rage? 


They said the soul was blood and bone, 
All barbarous in beauty, a cage 
To house the passions. Do not disown 

















Abstraction, nor say it is indiscreet 
Because the decimal-pointed eye 
Cannot see essence gleaming on glass. 


Consider Poverello: a street 
Was all his province, or grace-full grass 
Where any dog of God could lie 


Down deep, impoverished of everything 
But fire and sky and a cloud of larks— 
(Under the moon the lost dog barks). 


O then shall Poverello sing 

In a physical world all blaze of blue, 

Shattering the song we thought we knew. 
THOMAS P. MCDONNELL. 


NEW YEAR’S 


Now once again the New Year comes 
With winds well burdened by the sky, 

The snow that cannot hide the scene, 

But yet will try— 

Will wrap our house in privacy - 

And quilt the black hard streets with white, 
Though merely to be cleared away, 

Before the night. 


“And we, who in our times have known 
Problems that we could not solve, 

Take up again, like wind and snow, 

Our task and with a fresh resolve— 

No longer hoping to maintain 

Anything for aye and aye, 

But for a year, a month, a day— 

And then we'll make another try! 

MARGERY MANSFIELD. 
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CONDITIONED REFLEX 


I was Pavlov’s dog and I 

Have heard your laughter swell 

When Pavlov told of parching throat— 

For Pavlov told it well— 

But water cannot quench a thirst 

Tied to a ringing bell; 

And now your sons’ sons follow me 

And know whereof I tell 

Though theirs is thirst for living truth 

Lost in Pavlov’s hell 

And Pavlov’s laughter follows us— 

Oh, fell, doomed, fell, doomed, fell! 
ANNABELLE WAGNER BERGFELD. 


FIVE DOORS 


Lady whose prayers are always heard, 
pray for us now, 
and at that other hour. 


Pray for us now, 

when sin 

hammers at all five doors 
and wants in. 


(Oh, the bright splash of sin on sight, 

and the thunder and the pound of sin on the sense of sound, 
and the subtle spell cast by sin on the sense of smell, 

and the lush velvet of sin to touch, .. . 

and the terrible afterdrouth of sin in the sinner’s mouth. ) 


Pray for us now, O holy Maid, 

whose Son all the wages of sin has paid; 
You whose five doors held fast 

when sin ran roaring past, 

pray for us now. 














And at that other hour, Lady, 

say the compassionate word 

when we stand abashed and dumb 
before your Son, 

all the sin-riot 

on the doors made chrism-quiet. 


Holy Mary, Mother of God and men, 
pray for us now... 
and then. 
SISTER MARIA DEL REY, R.S.M. 


PLUS AND MINUS 


With drooping curls over the paper 
She cannot make her pen 

Bring to the right conclusion 

That four and six make ten. 


Her eyes are blue circles of laughter, 
Her mind as undisciplined 

For the weight and worry of figures 
As the lilt of a summer wind. 


When feet are tipped for dancing, 
And the heart is a reed for song 
Will nine and one from fifteen 
Really make seven wrong? 


Can mathematics matter 

When dreams are as fleet as jets, 
Do-three and four make seven 
When a little girl forgets. 


With a stab of fear I wonder 
What measure can run between 
Too much plus in the matter, 
And how much can minus mean. 
ANNE TANSEY. 
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COMPENSATION 


The ecstasy of love is only 

For the moment, not the year. 

No human heart can hold it longer 
Than a forest-hunted deer. 


Still the memory of the promise 
Seemed so sustaining in the dawn. 
Oh the loneliness and longing 

In the dark when it is gone. 


Yet the year has its own echo 

In a kind of urgent call, 

With the heart its own pursuer 

Where the passing moments fall. 
ANNE TANSEY. 


FEAST OF ST. TERESA 


The shape of single day is small 

For all recalling I could know, 

But years are formed of such a way 
That ice may melt and flow. 


So with white graduality— 

A winter’s overflow— 

The year that poured you into me 
In warming alien snow 


Has marked a contemplation’s way, 

Just small enough for me, 

That I may ride your thoughtward stream 
From my futility. 


I see the motion of your love— 
A river to a Sea— 

Indeed, a day is very small 

To learn eternity. 


SISTER FLORIAN EGGLESTON, O.S.F. 

















SALT RIVER DESERT 


Ask no man where the lush savannahs have gone 

Or why the ghostly river flows in the wind 

Leaving its bed, the empty grave of a serpent. 

In a haloed moon when the thunderheads came over 
Whipped by the cyclone’s burred and festering breath 

Lost mavericks bellowed and trampled the hills in terror 
Emptying white fury from their bulging and blackened bags 
And the steep arroyo belched a treacherous flood. 


Fangs of the serpents gleam in the cumulus clouds, 

But seldom strike where the tall saguaro climbs. 

Only the snow waters trapped at the mountain dams 

Can leap the trenches rimmed by the Mormon’s curse, 

The ravenous Johnson grass that sucks the moisture 

And swills by the road with a drunkard’s sodden measure. 
Parched runnels of soil drink swift where the alkali bleaches, 
Alfalfa and cotton lift inch by inch in the sunlight 

And the angular ditches are wearing a chlorophyll ruff 

Green as the underbark of the blossoming Palo Verde. 


More than throats of cross-bred Brahmins at fences 
Thirst in the sandstorms stinging the cheeks of cowboys. 
Earth is parched to her vitals as water sinks lower, 
Lower and richer than yellow gold cached in the valleys 
Deeper and sweeter than black gold under the drills. 
This is the land where the Pima channeled the waters 
Before the rocks gave water to the baton of Moses. 


Here is where Padre Kino walked with his kine 
Bringing wealth to the Awatam tribe when water was flowing, 
When the world was green and the generous clouds came down 
And kissed the face of earth till it blushed all summer. 
But men have come in their greed and the clouds are strangers 
And the waters go down, go down to the bones of the valley, 
The parched gray valley where the greasewood gathers its shadows 
Making a thin blue lattice for scorpion, snake and lizard 
Or a midget maze for coyote, rabbit and bird 
Whose scramble for life is no less than the people who linger 
As the desert creeps in and the wells go deeper and deeper. 

A. M. SULLIVAN. 
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IN GRATITUDE 


Ineffable as dawn cn a lonely headland, 
Thankfulness takes the heart 

Softly with luminous touch. The stony places 

Yield to the kindling light, as slow tears start, 
Infrequent, merciful. The spreading glory 

Gathers the valleys now; ravines of dark 

Take the sun’s absolution—and discover 

They are but shadowy haunts of thrush and lark .. . 


For gratitude is only a heart laid bare, 
Its song released upon the golden air. 
FRANCES STOAKLEY LANKFORD. 


IDEOGRAPH 


Cast in a leaden chain, 

Black strokes assault the brain 
With blows of sharp surprise 
On trapped, unguarded eyes. 
Destructive tones resound 

In the blood’s pulse and pound 
Upon the wasted drum 

Till the frail ear is numb. 


Yet sorely wounded sense 
Defies malevolence 

With an array of bright 
Reviving sound and sight 
Whose bulletins outweigh 
The headlines of the day. 


A steadfast eye redeems 

Blue light in crystal streams— - 

And fearless ears restore 

Thin whispers at the shore. 
MILDRED WESTON 
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Two Poems by John Robert Quinn 
LINES TO THE LONELY 


Give in to loneliness. The heart 
And mind must learn to live apart. 
In Amherst, she who was denied 
Was both a spinster and a bride. 


Better by far to go alone 

Than hire the spirit out. A crone 
Leashed to a rag of shadow may 
Be queen of something for a day. 


Loneliness has its own reward. 
Though life is sharper than a sword, 
The wound will heal if given time. 
Love has two Calvaries to climb. 


LONDON: THREE FRAGMENTS 


I 
Thrippence to Shepherd’s Bush, 
Sixpence to Cricklewood, 
Take one or the other, you'll see 
Lobelias twice as blue 
As the bluest of Gainsborough skies 


II 
The Bloomsbury Group 
No long talk over tea 
In Chelsea. Time has left 
Its walking stick on the shore. 
The lighthouse has gone to sleep. 


. Il 
Loneliness furled as tight 
As London umbrellas, bursts 
Its seams where lovers walk 
Beside the Thames, their dreams 
Unscathed by bombs. See how 
The evening primrose floods 
A crater with its gold. 
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CHIMNEY SWEEP 


Inside the chimneys caked with soot 
He had no hold for hand or foot 
No ladder nor no light save high 
Above his head a square of sky. 


Set within a narrow scope, 

Facing heights without a rope, 

Close imprisoned—still he climbed 
Through black and blinding chimney grime 


With the wall against his back, 
Inching up by slow degrees 
With a lateral attack 

Of his elbows and his knees. 


There he worked, obedient 
To the ordered, steep ascent 
Where his slanted rising marked 
Outward passage from the dark. 
MILDRED WESTON. 


TO ONE IN SEARCH OF WHY 


Reply would be a lovely arching span 
Between us, 

A cantilevered, graceful strength, 

A sturdy bow. 

Your mind would march across it, free. 
There would be bright reunion over here 
On this side of the chasm. 

Threat of the roiling, thunderous waters 
Far below 

Would be all lost 

In a bird’s singing 

And in sun. 

But “why” rolls, 
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Ricochets 

Down the abyss 

And down, 

A bowlder echoing, 

Lost, lost in deep infinity of space. 


There are no words 
To swing a fragile bridge 
From question to reply— 
Your shore, your exile. 
You must turn toward it, 
Make of it what you will. 
You still may speak above the waters, 
And I still may hear. 
ALICE CLEAR MATTHEWS, 


HIBISCUS 


Bright star among my garden’s lesser stars! 
And of the emerald days of all my years! 
I may not pluck you now who stand apart 


In longing to behold you, frailest flower, 
Asleep in your little death of just an hour. 
I see you yet with heart upon your sleeve, 


Gay radical among the roses bred, 
With petals in a single circle—red 
As love’s first fire pressed upon my lips, 


Pink as the morning of my love, and white, 
White as the weeping stars that mourn its night! 
Lovely flower, so quickly gone from me, 


Pity me now for whom death is scheming, 
And is real, and not a winter’s dreaming! 
FRANCES JOHANNA GULI. 
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AFTER TWENTY YEARS 
BY J. DONALD ADAMS 


NON-CATHOLIC who undertakes to review a volume of predominantly 

Catholic verse finds himself in a difficult position. What his comments 
may gain through objectivity may in part, at least, be canceled out by his 
inability to share some of the thoughts and emotions which come naturally 
to a poet who embraces the concepts of Catholicism. It is at the same time 
an asset and a handicap of Catholic poetry that it so often chooses a religious 
theme. An asset because in a period like our own, desperately in need of 
re-orientation and of an emphasis on spiritual values, not enough contempo- 
rary poetry, outside the Catholic orbit, provides such a stimulus. Poetry’s 
highest function, it seems to me, lies in its capacity to deepen and strengthen 
the spiritual side of man. We ask of it first that it yield delight, as any art 
must do, but beyond that, it falls short of its greatest function if it fails to 
feed and sustain the spirit. Man cannot live by bread alone. But Catholic 
poetry, by its very concentration on this lack in our current literature, labors 
under a handicap. Men, like children, are best improved by indirection; they 
are urged to rebellion when they are too didactically approached, and I think 
that much of Catholic poetry would win a wider hearing if that caution were 
borne in mind. 

These poems have been chosen from.a magazine to which non-Catholics 
frequently contribute, and they too, are represented here. Sealed Unto the 
Day* is the fourth volume of its kind, and marks the twentieth anniversary of 
SPIRIT’S founding. Like its predecessors, it holds to a high standard of 
quality, and to a middle course so far as concerns the divided camps of the 
traditionalists and the modernists. This latter feature is, I believe, all to the 
good; what is needed now, and what we are beginning to get, in current 
poetry, is a consolidation of what has been gained by experimentation and 
revolt, with what is worth recovering and retaining in the kind of poetry 
which produced the modern reaction. 

If I may be permitted some observations arising from ignorance, I have 
been struck by two minor phenomena presented by this volume: (a) the 
number and prevailingly high quality of the poems contributed by nuns; 
and (b) the identical phenomenon offered by the contributions made by 
members of the Society of Jesus. How to account for these preponderances? 
Are they evidence of the quality of the disciplined mind, the disciplined emo- 





SEALED UNTO THE DAY: Selected Poems From Spirit, A Magazine of Poetry. 
Edited by John Gilland Brunini. New York: The Catholic Poetry Society of America, 
Inc. $3. 
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tion? I’m afraid that is a pointless question, considering the fact that some 
of the major poets of the world have not been distinguished by the posses- 
sion of either faculty. Both phenomena, I fear, must be consigned to coinci- 
dence. 


Since I have mentioned the excellence of the poems written by nuns, let 
me be more specific. I liked particularly Sister Mary Irma’s “No Sparrow 
Falls.” It deals simply yet eloquently with a feeling that most thinking 
people have from time to time experienced—for the poem begins with the 
statement, “I am weary of universals,” and ends: 


Not Man, but a man is born, and at one hour; 

And at one hour he dies. 

And as I kneel here by the particular bed that supports the dying body, 
I commend a soul, one, indivisible, immortal, 

To the God Who has numbered the hairs of the head 

And marks the fall of the sparrow. 


It is a poem clearly conceived, specifically developed, and shaped to an 
inevitable conclusion. I liked very much too, Sister M. Thérése’s “The 
Wren,” for the distinction of its phrasing and the sensitive ear to which it 
testifies. The same qualities mark “Where Caius Is, There Caia Is,” by Sister 
Mary Francis, P.C. There is bite and wit in “Full Page Advertisement,” by 
Sister M. Maura, S.S.N.D., and in her “Lucifer at Leisure” also. 


And now for the Jesuits’ contribution. There is fervent eloquence in 
“What Passion,” by Father J. Patrick Walsh. I have a fondness for poems 
that end strongly, that have structure, and this one answers that description; 
the same is true of his “A Room for Romantics.” Fine too is Father Francis 
Sweeney's “Once On an Island,” with its final resounding chord, “the wide 
indomitable breakers coming in.” Lastly, I liked very much the concluding 
poem in this volume, “Air Watch, June 1,” by Father David J. Delaura, with 
its occasional arresting quality of phrase: “the sea’s wide anonymity,” and 
“Mozart plaits his melodies——Ultimate strands of bright, unfading hair.” 

But there are good things too among the poems of the lay contributors. 
David Morton can“always be counted on, and “The Signature Is Bones” is 
no disappointment. There-is freshness and beauty in John Fandel’s “Itinerant 
I Praise the Beginning,” and I liked Virginia Earle’s “Metropolis,” thought- 
ful and with gathered strength in its concluding lines. There were other 
poems than these which pleased me, too, but I should like to use my little 
remaining space for a few more general observations. 

I was struck by the high level of plain craftsmanship in this collection; 
by the frequency of well-considered arrangements of words, by a greater 
command of construction, a fuller feeling for form, than is commonly found 
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in comparable collections of non-sectarian contemporary poetry. It speaks 
well, perhaps, for the quality of language instruction prevailing in Catholic 
schools and colleges. I have no first-hand knowledge on this score, but it 
seems to me a not unreasonable assumption. I find very little sloppy writing 
here, in a period when a great deal of it is to be encountered among even 
professional writers. Much of what is good in this book, it seems to me, 
points to the fruits of discipline, both outwardly and self-imposed. 
It is a volume in which the editors of Spirit can take justifiable pride. 


Book Reviews 
“*POET’S EDEN”’ 


The Collected Poems of Edith Sitwell. New York: The Vanguard Press. 
$6.50. 

There are certain obvious marks of Dame Edith Sitwell’s poetry: the 
impress of the cultivated imagination, the instructed sensibility, the uncom- 
mon initiation in wonder. Once these are recognized and accepted, at least 
to a degree, the reader comes within the poet’s eden and among her para- 
disal creaturehood. This lively and candid creaturehood is continually re- 
newed. If one reads the book chronologically—and for the moment puts 
aside “well loved poems’”—mobility carries the reader from the urgent color 
and early porcelain laughter of “The King of China’s Daughter” who 


Pretended not to see 

When I hung my cap and bells upon 

Her nutmeg tree. 
to the necromancy of “The Sleeping Beauty,” which creates an experience 
like that of looking back on childhood through a lavender gauze curtain. 
Laughter and enchantment are muted in later poems; the tone darkens—not 
with negation—but with the sober affirmation of what is. 


There was a morning when the holy Ligh 
Was young. .. . The beautiful First Creature came 
To our water-springs, and thought us without blame. 


We dreamed was safe . . . the blood in the veins, the sap in the tree 
Were springs of Dey. 
And the “Dirge for the New Sunrise,” finely ironic in title, closes with 
The living blind and seeing Dead together lie 


As if in love. . . . There was no more hating then 
And no more love: Gone is the heart of Man. 
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But however serious and sonorous the explorations in the latter-day eden, 
the ultimate rhetorical question is given to God. 


. . » God in the span 
Of the root and light-seeking corolla . . . with the voice of Fire I cry— 
Will He disdain the flower of the world, the heart of Man? 


The poet's spirit is never restricted by theme. Perhaps the spirit receives 
a natural stamina from the vigor of the interaction of imagery. Decades ago 
Dame Sitwell suggested that the poet’s brain must have a “central sense.” 
Her practice supports her theory. She combines dissonant elements, the wit 
and irony of the metaphysicals with the analogic pattern, the strands of 
association of the symbolists, and in so doing she disarms, delights or dismays 
her readers. In her eden there are “trees hissing like green geese,” and “hairy 
snow,” and “clouds [like] bunchéd roses” and “rain . . . gold as a planet 
system.” Three approaches to a sense description of cherries suggest—but 
only partially—the reaches of her technique: 


. cherries 
Vermillion bells that sound as clear 
As bright swans whose singing you hear. . . . 


and cherries that “sing their madrigals” and “those other cherry trees in 
their ruched gowns” . . . “like the sprigged muslin waterfalls of this clear 
country... .” This kind of diction, of imagery, moves toward a holophrastic 
idiom that demands alertness from the reader. 

The Collected Poems are prefaced by “some Notes on My Own 
Poetry.” Alone, the essay would be worth having for its explanation of 
Dame Edith’s use of rhythm—"“rhythm is one of the principal translators 
between dream and reality”—and her elucidation of her theory of the texture 
of consonants and vowels, and of her use of symbol. The final demand which 
she makes of herself as poet is “spiritually, to give holiness to each common 
day.” Does this paradisal creaturehood, this exorcism of the ordinary, this 
astonishment with tanguage create a private associative experience that limits 
its audience? I do not know. One thing is certain. Dame Edith is not pre- 
occupied with solving in fluid numbers the riddle of life. She proves that 
riddles exist, and she makes the riddles a tribute to the deep and high dignity 
of man and to the ultimate promise of his immortality. She takes the reader 
to the aperture that looks in toward mystery, for she recognizes that mystery 
is the homeland of man. It would be a singular pity if man did not under- 
stand, as his own, this kind of speech in which she gives him cry, “Still Falls 
the Rain” (After the Raids, 1940): 
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Still falls the Rain— 

Then—O Ile leape up to my God; who pulles me doune— 
See, see where Christ’s blood streames in the firmament: 

It flows from the Brow we nailed upon the tree 

Deep to the dying, to the thirsting heart 

That holds the fires of the world—dark-smirched with pain 


As Caesar’s laurel crown. 


Then sounds the voice of One who like the heart of man 

Who was once a child who among beasts has lain— 

“Still do I love, still shed my innocent light, my Blood, for thee.” 
Marlowe and the moderns know this anguish. 

The least that can be said of Dame Edith Sitwell as a poet was effec- 
tively phrased by Marianne Moore, when, discussing humility in poetry, she 
wrote, “The thing is to see the vision and not to deny it. . . ."—Sister M. 
Maura, S.S.N.D. 


AN EXILE UNRECALLED 


Collected Poems, 1928-1953, by Stephen Spender. New York: Random 
House, $4.00. 

Stephen Spender has made a selection from the volumes he has pub- 
lished in the last twenty years, has engaged lightly in some “technical tidy- 
ings up,” has tried to retain the essence of the original versions, “the felt 
expression from which the poems, when they were first written, arose,” has 
acknowledged a few of his old favorites and discarded others. The result is 
now arranged chronologically by mood; only at times by date of composition. 
The book’s publicity seeks to assure us that, taken together, the hundred 
poems are a significant reflection on the issues and experiences of our time. 
And in a sense they are. The net result is historically informative. So, too, 
is the reading of an anthology of Restoration lyrics—one learns of the lives 
and loves of a sick sliver of the British court during one gangrened genera- 
tion. Spender’s volume is even more a corner mirror of contemporary pain. 

As his autobiography has hospital-charted, Spender’s mind has seldom 
been at rest, his moral, social, political standards constantly fluttering, his 
psychological pulse irregular. He frets and fumbles here through the early 
poems. But the sadness is undated. Everywhere are “draped despairs,” 
“the continual headache,” “the uncreating chaos,” “daybreak’s heartbreak,” 
the “shuddering horror of our dream,” “the gloom of windowless night,” 
“the circumference of my darkness,” “my territories of fear.” The mood ap- 
pears in the youthful marxism of “Oh young comrades . . . advance to 
rebel” and “I shall always have a fare, an affair, or a revolution.” It is in the 
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conscious or unconscious echoes of the childish Shelley: the cannonade 
“against the greed of merchants, vanity of priests”; the tear riveted for the 
dying sky where “Religion stands, the Church blocking the sun”; the par- 
ticiple “Crucified” misapplied to man-vultured man. 

Spender is not the only hammer-wielder in this anvil chorus of twilight 
grief; his scattered sparks seem strangely to warm poet after poet on those 
rarified levels where the publicist critics gather to define genius. If his cries 
were great elegies, we could accept them. But they do not have universality; 
they are sob-filled handkerchiefs only for the rootless, the shivering, the 
spiritually impoverished, the preferrers of darkness. Granted that these may 
be in the vocal majority (and their number seems to be legion, so many term 
this the age of anxiety—though their chief fear seems only to be that they 
will die), they are not the real majority—any more than a few Restoration 
wits spoke for all England. Those who dwell in blank blackness see nothing; 
hence, “Now from my empty everywhere I cast Unseen unseeing glances 
through time lost”; and “Perhaps it is we—the living—who are dead, We 
of a world that revolves and dissolves”; and “My mind is empty as the glit- 
tering stone While I search for an image.” But there really isn’t any search; 
he and his fellows are, in the words of his own frigid paradox, like “The ice- 
bound frigate voyaging to despair.” 

On occasion, the elegiac note has seeming grandeur. Pity appears in “An 
Elementary School Classroom in a Slum,” where he notes “children’s faces, 
like rootless weeds”; where he sees a bust of Shakespeare against “sour 
cream walls”; where there is an 


Open-handed map 
Awarding the world its world. And yet, for these 
Children, these windows, not this world, are world, 
Where all their future’s painted with a fog, 
A narrow street sealed in with a lead sky, 
Far far from rivers, caps, and stars of words. 


If you have tears, prepare to shed them now. But the pity is false. The chil- 
dren’s future is not all fog; their opportunities are not blotted out by slums; 
they are not limited to the “slag heap”; they are not, though Spender pain- 
fully misuses the word, consigned to “the catacombs.” This is distorted, 
though all too popular, sociology. I myself came from the slums, but even 
then my tongue “ran naked into books.” The mind is not lead-sealed by the 
geography of streets. No one can confine a soul in the linotype listing of a 
city census. 

There is the same pseudo-pity in Spender’s poems on the Spanish civil 
war. One is moved to sorrow for the young dead (who, very strangely in 
these poems, appear miserably frightened and uncertain and inglorious )— 
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until one remembers, uncharitably, the company they kept. The pity then 
becomes colored by the vile vermilion of their idle idealism. The reader 
becomes politically disturbed rather than aesthetically aware; bitter because 
reviewers still cheer the brigade which dragged Lincoln’s name in the mud, 
and jeer those who vomit over a canvas libeled Guernica. 

Spender can show tenderness and sorrow and universality. The six-poem 
“Elegy for Margaret” (1945) transcends the circumstance of her death by 
cancer, “Name of a disease, which, like a villain, Seizes on the pastures of 
your flesh.” The climactic lines of several units are great gasps of hurt: 

I must wear your death 
Next to my heart, where others wear their love. . . . 
Crowned with your death, this life upon my breath. 
There is never a night 
But the beflagged pride of your youth, 
In all its joy, does not float 
Upon my sleep, as on a boat. 


In the sky fades the cinder of a rose. 
The Eumenides strain forwards. 
The pack of night stretches towards us. 


. she will live... 
Wearing not like destruction, but 
Like a white dress, her death. 


This self-command, however, is rare. It reappears in “Seascape,” where 
“two zig-zag butterflies” fall and join the sacrifice of “drowned cities. . . . 
Fishermen understand”; in “Empty House,” where a parent picks up toys 
scattered by a now-dead child, “Each plaything that he’d touched, an ex- 
posed nerve”; in the recognition of loneliness jn “The Cries of Evening”; in 
numerous love songs. 

Competence is present everywhere, but confidence seldom; aptitude, but 
not assurance; skill but not spirit. Once hope bursts through, once Spender 
stops groping across moors, once his own plea—"“Recall me from this exile” 
—is answered, greater lyricism may come. At the moment the world is too 
much with him, there is too much of the bramble-browed martyr of Shelley’s 
“West Wind,” hurt, bleeding from self-stumbling, but so eager to have his 
“words appear a heaven-printed world!”—James Edward Tobin. 


HIS HONEST SIGNATURE 


To My Brothers Everywhere, by Elias Lieberman. New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Company, Inc. $2.75. 

An essay entitled “Integers of a Living Art,” which appeared in the 
January, 1950 issue of this magazine, pointed out that poetry must be judged 
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by the extent to which it possesses freshness, insight, a sound perception of 
values, unity, clarity, communicative vigor, and depth or elevation of spirit. 
The poetry of Elias Lieberman contains, in satisfying measure, all these 
qualities. Because it combines strength with vision, it leaves the reader 
richer for the interview. This is not to say that Dr. Lieberman, either in this 
book or in his three earlier volumes of verse, has ventured to fly with the 
eagles. There are limited degrees of inspiration and communicative power 
in the varied messages he seeks here to express, just as there are gradations 
in the pitch and penetrating power of even the noblest music or of any honest 
art. It is to his credit that the effects he does produce are free of pretense, rich 
in gentle wisdom and replete with conviction. Even in those instances when 
his insights fail to bring forth the full illumination for which he strives, he 
is consistently earnest in his search for that plenary light which by some 
mystery eludes him. If the eloquence occasionally falters, if the prophetic 
fire is not always found, there is still to be felt the sting of aspiration which 
spurred him toward the flame. 

Nothing human is foreign to this author’s field of interest. In the present 
collection, as in his previous Man in the Shadows and other volumes, one 
encounters the same warm humanity, the same catholic concern with every 
facet of life, the same upward reaching that have characterized every public 
expression of his intellectual and social impulses. Deeply devoted to Amer- 
ica as the land of his adoption, he covets for all men the liberty and concord 
that, as a lad of seven, he found on these shores. No straight thinker will 
deny that it is the role of the teacher to edify as well as to instruct. In his 
carreer as an educator, recently relaxed by retirement, Dr. Lieberman has 
well exemplified this two-fold function. He continues to exercise it in his 
role as a poet, particularly in such evocative utterances as “Record the Living 
Word,” and “We Share a Memory,” which complement each other; like- 
wise in his stimulating “Letter to People,” “Hymn in Time of Peril” and 
“Weeds,” along with many other memorable lyrics which ought to find their 
way into textbooks if they have not already done so. The source from which 
he draws his impetus and affirmation is traceable in such lines as these: 


Only through Him may we baffle the night; 
Brushing debris of chaos away, 

Only the Master of all can say: 

“Let there be light.” 


From that principle the further lesson follows: 


Brother of the windblown dust, 
Sister of the transient flower, 
No one knows when clock-hands must 
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Semaphore a final hour; 

But the gleam of God in men, 
Darkening, revives again 

And our faith need never fear 
Calendar nor passing year. 
What we share of love shall be 
Coin of immortality. 


“No man escapes his honest signature,” says Dr. Lieberman in one of those 
sage observations which impart to some of his poems a crisp and epigram- 
matic quality. Assuredly To My Brothers Everywhere bears the inscription 
of an upright man, one whose stature as a poet is heightened by the aware- 
ness he shows that whosoever presumes to teach must himself remain a 
disciple, keeping his mind open to the lights around him.—Clifford J. Laube. 


OBVIOUS VERSE 


Selected Poems, by Robert P. Tristam Coffin. New York: The Macmillan 
Co., $2.75. 

From front to rear, the approaches to Mr. Coffin’s last book are fairly 
impressive ones. There is the long list of prizes and honors, the busy biog- 
raphy, the charming professional portrait and its accompanying tribute by 
William Benét; there is even, in view of Mr. Coffin’s unexpected death, a 
mimeographed insert on his life and work. If only it could be true in the 
sad and demanding business of letters, that a poet could write capable, effec- 
tive poetry merely by wanting it badly enough, or by lecturing on it—or 
even by winning prizes for it! It is a sobering task to have to trudge through 
the book and report that in spite of everything, very little lies within. Of all 
the hundred lyrics in these selected poems, perhaps a half dozen hold to- 
gether with any semblance of originality or beauty; the others lag, or fall 
apart, or shift from foot to foot, or speak a piece from rote. And running 
through all but the very few genuine ones, are those patches and tags and 
borrowings that are always the sad trademark of the man who cannot weave 
his own cloth whole. Housman, Blake, Yeats; and in spite of the jacket, a 
conviction grows that New England was not large enough for two Robert 
Frosts; we ended up with one Robert, and his shadow. 

It is true of course that all good poets have their faults. In certain cases 
the faults may be grievous ones. But they always cede in favor of the inner 
substance and energy that in some cases absorbs its own weakness; as a living 
organism copes with a dangerous germ, and even strengthens itself in doing 
so. In this sense it is quite valid and instructive to indict Housman for senti- 
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mentality, Lowell for rhetoric and obscurity, Robinson for dullness, Moore 
for mannerisms, Frost for ingenuousness. What we do in such cases is not so 
much carp at a flaw as surround, define. isolate the qualities of a style. But 
in Mr. Coffin’s case, alas, the flaws are everything. They infect his rhythms 
and rhymes and reduce them to something beyond simplicity; they strangle 
his imaginative freedom; and under the spell of their daemonism he as- 
sembles (and with what devotion and enthusiasm!) one hundred pages of 
the dreariest, most obvious verse that ever left a schoolboy’s hand. It re- 
mains happily true that what Mr. Coffin has done for poetry and his fellow- 
man need not lean on these pages. It was in his enthusiasms, in his lectures, 
in his anxiety to export the vigor of the American heart, that his own genu- 
ine and hardy gifts were at their best. With this on the credit side, his hands 
were far from empty at death——Daniel Berrigan, S.J. 


A BOLDER RELIEF 


Prayer for a Soldier and Other Poems, by Helen Frith Stickney. Boston: 
Christopher Publishing House. $1.75, 

The significance of this book, in any thoughtful consideration of Helen 
Frith Stickney’s place in contemporary poetry, rests upon something more 
than what these sixty-four poems present as a group apart from her previous 
work. A more substantive appraisal requires that it be evaluated in relation 
to its importance as a supplement to her earlier Prelude to Winter and 
Abigail’s Sampler. From such a standpoint, this third and latest product of 
her poetic artistry takes on something of the effect that finishing strokes im- 
part of a portrait. What hitherto had been projeced upon the canvas was 
arresting enough in the subtlety of its tones and shadings, yet somehow 
seemed short of final delineation. It teased but did not wholly satisfy the 
attention its very elusiveness aroused. By applying the missing touches, as 
she now has done, Mrs. Stickney has sharpened the outlines and added a 
bolder relief to the figure which emerges. In a very true sense, it is the figure 
of a highly distinctive personality—the poet herself. 

Among versé-writers who have regularly contributed over the last 
twenty years to such periodicals as still afford a welcome to the short, precise 
and appealing lyric, few indeed are those (especially on the distaff side) 
whose work has won so respectful a following as has that of Mrs. Stickney. 
In almost all her published poems there are elements of reticence and per- 
spicacity so delicately balanced as to imbue them with spices peculiarly her 
own. Mrs. Stickney is never exuberant, seldom impetuous. Her reserve is 
always apparent, often to the point of shyness. She is a sophisticated poet in 
the best connotation of that term, since her sophistication is as chaste as it is 
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genteel. Such agitation as she now and then evinces in her aptitude toward 
large and impelling public issues is kept severely under leash. More in- 
stinctively she concerns herself with the casual encounter, brief glimpses of 
places and persons, the meaningful moments of circumscribed experience. 
Headlong youth fascinates her in a wistful and tolerant way, but her eye turns 
with easier inclination and surer sensitivity to the less eager currents of life. 
She peers through the portieres of established society and sees unerringly 
what lies behind the masks and veneers of human vanity. 

As in Prelude to Winter (1934) and Abigail's Sampler (1943), one 
finds here a variety of moods and impressions—vignettes of city life and 
country charm, seasonal sketches and pastels—the skilfully-woven tapes- 
tries of one whose imagination quickens to quaintness and tranquillity. But 
the deeper dimension that herein applies a totalizing harmony to the whole 
of her contribution is the group of religious pieces with which the present 
volume opens. Of these poems, “Prayer for a Soldier” is by no means the 
most moving, nor does it afford an adequate title or point of departure for 
the subject-matter it introduces, taken as an entirety. Clearly the time has 
come for this author to bring out the best of all her work in a single sturdy 
book and in a format worthy of its rank.—Clifford J. Laube. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


New York, N. Y. 

To the Editor—I could really write a 3 page letter in praise of practically 
everything in the article—“Two Kinds of Obscurity,” by Francis X. Con- 
nolly in the September issue. I have so marked it up I can hardly read it any 
more. Nowhere have I ever read an article that so clearly, interestingly set 
forth analytically the two schools and the past and modern approach. It was 
well and thoughtfully done and carefully judged and presented. My amens 
could fill the rest of this page. 

I certainly can approve the poets he first mentioned—certainly Whitman, 
Dickinson, E. A. Robinson, Masters, Sandburg and Eliot. I am sorry I can’t 
see Ezra Pound—Melville I don’t know too well. Lindsay I have nothing 
against but he is not one I would reread and reread. Certainly Browning, 
Tennyson, Bobbie Burns, Milton and Kipling will be here long after even 
the best of these moderns have been forgotten. But the point—and he makes 
it clear—is that one must have a basic idea of poetry and judge it accord- 
ingly. With some guiding general principles, he shows the values of the 
best of both schools. He also points out the dangers that moderns be lost 
and why they are. Dr. Connolly’s article is a clear and wonderfully well 
planned and presented article with examples, excerpts, quotes and material 
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from both sides. I shall certainly file it for many future references. It is the 
best article on modern poetry I have read.—Ray M. Carr. 
Brooklyn 

To the Editor—‘“Two Kinds of Obscurity” by F. X. Connolly [in SPIRIT, 
September, 1955] was a high point to me, not only on the state of poetry 
but of contemporary attitudes as well. It too had telling significance. Read- 
ing it, made me gloat with every pore of satisfaction oozing, for its good to 
see the surgeon’s knife applied to so much conformity and sham. I learned 
much besides. 

Please accept my appreciation for so fine and trenchantly expressed an 
essay. We need much more to keep the fungi from inching into all our 
literary periodicals. Perhaps the matter goes beyond a widespread meeting 
of kindred spirits, but one of the conflagration of ideas plus an incandescence 
of time honored verities which are apropos——Leo Handler. 
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For Christmas Giving 
and Every Library. 


Sealed Unto the Day 


This volume, containi:y selected poems from SPIRIT, Volume 
XVI—Vol. XX, is published by The Catholic Poetry Society of 
America in commemoration of the 20th Anniversary of its maga- 
zine. Thus SEALED UNTO THE DAY will take its place beside 
the earlier anthologies in a five-year series: From the Four Winds, 
1939; Drink from the Rock, 1944; and From One Word, 1950. 


Edited by John Gilland Brunini, with the assistance of Anne Fre- 
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